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On this Old Secre- 
tary, now preserved at the 
Company’s Home Offce, 
was written the first John 
Hancock Policy, 72 years 
ago. The first annual re- 
port as of January 1, 1864 
showed outstanding in- 
surance of $526,950. At 
present the John Han- 
cock has in force more 
than three billions four 
hundred millions of life 
insurance. The following 
statement from that first 
annual report applies as 
aptly to the Company today as it did in 1864: 


¢ 
f 
é 


“The Directors, in presenting this report, congratulate the mem- 
bers on the success which has attended the Company thus far and 
its prospects of success in the future. In the management of its 
affairs they have endeavored to advance the interests of the mem- 
bers by using great care and caution in the acceptance of risks and 
in the investments of its funds. 


“They recommend the Company to those who desire to insure 
in a sound and reliable institution, managed for the benefit of its 
members with the utmost economy and prudence.” 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Che Sojourn of Francisco de Miranda in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, September 16th to December 
20th, 1784, as recorded in his Diary. 


‘TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH BY Dr. RUDOLF SCHULLER 


AND COMMUNICATED BY 


RANCISCO de Miranda, a native 

of Venezuela, dedicated his life to 

the liberation of Spanish colonies in 
America from the rule of Spain. His fa- 
ther was a prosperous linen merchant in 
Caracas and of excellent Spanish ances- 
try. Miranda was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Caracas and adopting a mili- 
( 772, when twenty-two 
years of age, he purchased a captain’s 
commission in a Spanish infantry re 


tary career, in I 


gi- 
ment and for two years served in a cam- 
paign against the Moslems in Morocco 
nd Algiers. In 1780 he returned to 
south America and was captain of a 
Spanish regiment, performing such ex- 
ellent service in Cuba and East Florida 
that he was brevetted the next year to the 
rank of colonel. 

His ability and military success seem to 
lave aroused the jealousy and enmity. of 
ertann Spanish officials and he was ar- 
rested, by royal order, and placed in con- 


GEORGE Francis Dow 


finement in Havana, though soon re- 
leased by his friend the Governor. The 
next year, in December, 1783, judgment 
was pronounced against him in a case 
connected with illicit trade and it was or- 
dered that he be deprived of his commis- 
sion, pay a heavy fine, and be imprisoned 
for ten years. The injustice of this sen- 
tence 1s shown by the fact that in 1799 
the Council of the Indies completely ex- 
onerated him. 

Meanwhile, he had escaped the juris- 
diction of the Court, sailing from Havana 
in an American vessel and safely reach- 
ing North Carolina. His tour of the Unit- 
ed States extended from June, 1783, to 
December, 1784, when he sailed for Eng- 
land. He then made a remarkable tour 
over Europe, even as far as the banks of 
the Neva, and at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution entered the military 
service of France and became a General. 
In 1798 he returned to England to urge 
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his revolutionary projects upon Pitt. In 
1805-6 he attempted to liberate Vene- 
zuela by means of a military expedition 
from New York. Again and again he en- 
deavoured to interest English statesmen 
in his plans for the emancipation of the 
Spanish West Indies. 

In 1810 it became safe for him to re- 
turn to his native land and on his arrival 
he played an important part in promot- 
ing independence in Venezuela and not 
long after was made Dictator of the new 
nation. In 1812, by a strange combina- 


ee 


tion of disastrous events, he surrendered 
his country to Spanish rule, was betrayed 
to the royalists, and July 14, 1816, died 
miserably, in jail, at Cadiz. 

‘The foregoing facts, together “ ith his 
observations while living in Massachv- 
setts and New Hampshire, are take: 
from “The Diary of Francisco de Mir. 
anda,” 1783-1784. The Spanish text, 
with an Introduction and notes by Prof. 
William Spence Robertson, Ph.D., pub- 
lished by The Hispanic Society, Ney 
York, 1928. 





EPTEMBER 16, 1784. Having 
left my luggage in Providence, in 
the care of Mr. Clark, with direc- 

tions that it be sent to me the next day 
in a cart, not only did it not come then 
but he kept me waiting more than five 
days. I had carelessly left there my let- 
ters of introduction and so had to remain 
incognito in Boston all that time, during 
which I read the “History of New Eng- 
land” by Hutchinson, which is heavy and 
without taste but a work full of many 
authentic documents and good notices. 
Soon after the arrival of my trunks, 
which the custom-house permitted to be 
unloaded, accepting my word that they 
did not contain merchandise, I went to 
deliver my letters of introduction which 
were of no small number, because of the 
kindness and benevolence of friends in 
New York. They were to Governor 
Hancock, Joseph Barrel, Esqr., Samuel 
Breck, General Knox, Tristram Dalton, 
Christopher Gore, General Henry Jack- 
son, Joseph Russell, Doctor Lloyd, Ben- 
jamin Guild, John Lowell, James Swan, 
Thomas Russell, Doctor Aaron Dexter, 
Doctor Benjamin Waterhouse, Doctor 
Smith, Soderstrom Esqr., Rev- 
erend Joseph Willard, President at Cam- 





bridge College, Miss Ruth Dalton, Mrs. 
Knox, Miss Rooksby Coffin, &c., wh 
received me with extreme benevolence. 
I was at dinner with Mr. John Living- 
ston who received me as a friend, an¢ 
after dinner Beacon Hi 
which 1s the greatest height of the whol 
peninsula on which is situated Boston. It 
offers an extensive and extremely agree- 
able view of the bay and the adjacent 


we went to 


country. Afterwards we went down 
take tea at Livingston’s where we passe¢ 
the evening. 

The next morning I had a _ wal 
through the port with my friend, Gen- 
eral Knox, and certainly the quantity «: 
wharves to be seen, indicates clearly 1 
extensive trade. Among them are notice- 
able those named Farnum’s. Parson: 
the Governor’s, and above all the Lon 
Wharf, the magnitude of which and ei 
tension is supreme. It exceeds all othe: 
works of the kind that might exist on thi 
continent: 1,700 feet long; 104 fee 
wide, and at low water it always has I 
feet of water at the head. Besides thes 
wharves, there may be as many as st\- 
enty others, great and small. 

We continued our walk to see t 
State-House, which is a brick building, 
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without any charm, sufficiently large for 
the purpose for which it had been con- 
structed; though not sufficient to con- 
tain the two branches of the legislature 
which assemble there. In the hall of the 
senate are to be seen some bad pictures 
of the first personalities who founded this 
colony (clergymen most of them) and 
an engraving representing William Tell 
when the governor obliged him to shoot 
the apple that was placed on the head of 
his little son,—resulting in the rebellion 
by which that happy people recovered 
their liberty. The idea cannot be less than 
grateful to this people and it should be so 
to all humanity. The hall of the Con- 
gress is larger, and in the same manner, 
full of benches to seat the representa- 
tives. In the centre there is the figure of 
a Cod-fish of natural size, made of wood 
and in bad taste, hanging on a chain. 
This idea is like the sacks of wool in the 
parliament of England. The lower part 
is a hall sustained by two rows of wooden 
columns of Doric style, where walk the 
idlers and the people who have some- 
thing to do there. 

From there we went to the Court- 
House, situated in Court Street. This 
building is likewise built of bricks though 
it is constructed with much more intelli- 
gence than the previous one, the lower 
part, however, being gloomy and dark. 
Here assembles the Court which cele- 
brates its functions at regular times. 

The best building in the city is the 
Church which is named the King’s 
Chapel; and notwithstanding its not be- 
ing completed, the interior is very well 
proportioned, and arranged with taste 
and intelligence according to the Corin- 
thian style. In this Church and in Trinity 
Church, gathers the congregation which 
is called the Church of England, the 
most decent of all them in this City. The 
apostle of the first is James Freeman, a 


a 


young man with little knowledve ané 
with less eloguence. Over the second, 
Samuel Parker, a man of agreeable ap- 
pearance, fine enunciation and sometimes 
with eloquence. 

Mr. Breck, who manifested himself 
a very good friend, came with his coach 
to fetch me, and we went to Cambridge 
to have dinner at Mrs. Tracy’s, who had 
invited us, and there we met with a great 
number of ladies, gentlemen, republie 
cans, &c., to all of whom I was intro- 
duced in due form, a tedious ceremony. 
After the dinner we returned to Bostop 
by the part of the isthmus, or, as the 
say, the Neck. The evening was passed 
in company at Mr. Breck’s. 

The names of the principal ladies wit! 
whom I here have associated and known 
are Mrs. Hancock, Mrs. Hayley (th 
sister of the famous J. Wilkes in Eng- 
land — supremely affable), Mrs. Bow: 
doin, Mrs. Amory, Mrs. Knox, Mr 
Brimmer, Mrs. Swan (ostentatious and 
without any instruction), Mrs. and Mis 
Lloyd, Mrs. Babcock, Mrs. Bulfinch (: 
presumptuous and ridiculous woman), 
Mrs. Breck, Mrs. Hichborn (known for 
having married the man who, with a ps 
tol, killed, accidentally, the previous hus- 
band, in his own house, and it seems that 
at that time he was infatuated with this 
lady), Mrs. Morton (she has read some- 
what and therefore she is presumptuous), 
Mrs. Barrell, Mrs. T. Russell, Mrs. §. 
Davis, Mrs. J. Russell, Mrs. Jarvis, Mr 
Lowell, Mrs. Sheaffe, Mrs. Livingston, 
Mrs. Waldo, Mrs. Apthorp, Mrs. De- 
blois, Mrs. Cushing, Mrs. Prince, Mr 
Warren (the widow of the general wh 
died with glory on Bunker’s Hill be Mrs. 
Greene, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Stillmaz, 
Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. Sargeant, Mrs. Hall 
Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Bradford, Mrs 
Oliver, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Dalton, 
Mrs. Pitts, Mrs. Otis, Mrs. Paine, Mrs 
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Capt. James Dalton House, corner Congress and Wiater Sts., Boston 


WILLIAMS, 1864 
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FROM A DRAWING BY 


BUILT IN 1758. 
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Hill, 


Miss 





Gore, Mrs. Newell, Mrs. Tudor, Mrs. 


Head, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. 
Mrs. Blanchard, Mrs. Prentiss, 
Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Gould, Mrs. Wins- 
low, Mrs. Coffin, Miss B. Deblois and 
Temple (both are regarded as 
beauties), Miss Lloyd, Miss Hall, the 
Miss Sheaffes (closely resembling each 
other), Miss Appleton, Miss Warren (a 
beauty), Miss Stillman, Miss Waldo, 
Miss Greenleaf, Miss Amory, Miss Dal- 


ton (the fattest creature I ever have seen 


of her age), Miss Paine, Miss Storer, 
Miss Coffin, Miss Watson, Miss Wins- 
low, Miss Adams, Miss Polly Scott, &c. 

The women here have very little in- 


struction and all their amusements are 


but parties in which 1s hardly a piace for 
society. “The married ones have every 


Saturday, a club where six or eight fam- 


ilies gather together to eat (very often 
seven miles distant from the city) and 
this done, each one then goes home. The 
unmarried women have their tea-parties, 
inviting each other here and there and 


this is the school of fashion, customs, ele- 


gance, &c. The result is that they are 
very deficient in both respects and have a 
presumption that I never have seen be- 
fore. During the winter they have a very 
badly directed assembly (the room, how- 
ever, being small, is made with taste and 
its adornments are elegant). Old and 
young people dance generally in a coarse 


way.” 


* A curious thing exists in that the subscrib- 
list had not been offered to any of the 


othcers of the American army, with the result 
that none of them may assist to it. See here the 
envy of the mercantile body and the ingrati- 
tude of the people in general. 


Parallel with this run the schools of French 


dancing, carried on to such an extent that even 
the negroes have their own where they gather, 
from seven miles distant, twice a week. There 
is not a mechanic whose daughters are not de- 
sirous of instruction in this important branch 





‘The men are not better off as revards 
social intercourse. A meeting on Monday 
nights is held during which they play 
cards from seven to ten and eat a fey 
sandwiches. This is all they have been 
able to invent regarding social life. In 4 
word, social life is as yet not known, 
Luxury, ostentation, and a little vanity 
are the predominant figures in the char- 
acter of those who now are called rich, 
Ten years ago a young man who wore 
silk stockings, breeches made of plain 
satin, and powdered his hair, had _ not 
need of anything else to forfeit his ‘‘char- 
‘Today, they all hav 
this, and also when going bootlegged and 
on horse-back, they wear their silk stock- 
The women 
aim to wear silk goods, girdles, and em- 


‘ > 
acter, forever. 


ings, satin breeches, etc. 


broidered muslins, and use pomades and 
perfumes every day; so that living in; 
country where not even one manufactor 
of the above mentioned things has been 
established, and being obliged to pay for 
all abroad, it necessarily follows that ruin 
will be inevitable; and if they take int 
that the 
which the country may pay its debts ar 
ashes, tar and cod-fish, we will not be 


consideration products with 


surprised when the merchant remark 
that all wealth which at present exists in 
this capital, could hardly pay the half of 
its actual debts to Europe, mainly Eng- 
land. And if this has happened within s 
shert a space of time, what will it b 
twenty years from now: Trade will al- 
ways be the principal cause of the ruin ot 
the Democratic virtue, from the simplic- 
ity and the equality in the people. 

I have had the pleasure to meet th 
famous republican, Mr. Samuel Adams, 
a very important factor in the past revo- 


of democratic American education, paying four 
to five pesos monthly. The coaches number 
thirty, besides a multitude of phaetons anc 


chairs. 
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lution. He is a talented person with a 
sreat knowledge of legislation. We had 
prolonged discussions upon the constitu- 
tion of this republic, and the two objec- 
tions set forth by me on the subject, he 
fnally agreed to after having chewed 
well the points. The first was as to how 
it is that in a democracy, the foundation 
of which is virtue, no importance what- 
ever is given to it, and on the contrary; 
all dignity and power is given to property 
which is poisonous in a republic like this 
one. Ihe other point was as to the con- 
tradiction I observed in adm-tting, as one 
of the rights of humanity, the attributing 
cult to the Supreme, in the present man- 
ner and form, without according pre- 
dominance to any one sect; and that it 
excluded from any legislative or repre- 
sentative office one who would not de- 
clare himself upon oath to be of Christian 
religion. Mr. Adams also made many 
interesting comments on the origin, prin- 
ciples and occurrences of the past revolu- 
tion, and treated me in a very familiar 
manner. 

James Bowdoin, President of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and the ex-President of the Con- 
vention that framed the Constitution of 
the State,—is a man of profound knowl- 
edge in experimental physics; he has 
omewhat of erudition, common sense 
and a suave manner. I enjoyed his par- 
teular friendship and received a most 
interesting account of the real origin and 
the events of the late turbulence. 

Mrs. Macauley Graham, the famous 
writer of the “History of England,”—I 
lave met, and notwithstand'ng that her 
conduct and behavior is not amiable, so- 
wally she is interesting and amusing and 
has a fine manner. I owned her particu- 
ar appreciation and friendship. 

Doctor Carente is a native of France 
who came to this continent at the begin- 


ning of the past revolution. For his broad 
knowledge in metaphysics, natural his- 
tory and government he deserves the title 
of savant. I have had for him singular 
affection and appreciation. 

Doctor Waterhouse, a young doctor 
and professor at Cambridge College, 
made his studies at Leyden, and after- 
wards remained for long time in Eng- 
land, making considerable 
These advantages, united to special ap- 
plication, promise to make of him an 
eminent man. He was very friendly to 
me. 

General Knox is a simple bookseller, 
who joined the colours and went up to 
the first rank in the American Army. 
He is one of the best instructed soldiers 
in the theory and the practice of the art 
of warfare, of all chiefs I had known in 
this continent, including the Idol Wash- 
ington. His manners are agreeable and 
his conversation interesting. 

Phillis Wheatley, black nigger slave, 
when yet a child was brought from the 
Coast of Guinea to this city. Her master 
imparted to her some brief beginnings of 
education, and within a short time we see 


pre sUTCSS. 


printed Phillis’ compositions in prose and 
poetry. She went to England and was 
admired, and after her return suffered 
the same carelessness that talents used to 
suffer everywhere. She married a nigger, 
half educated, called Petters, by whom 
she had several children, and is now dy- 
ing of indigency. Here one may see that 
the rational being is the same, no matter 
the form, ner the color. Even the most 
cruel laws of the abstinence from crea- 
tion, the most sublime of the pleasures, 
are preserved in th’s nigger-being. 
Samuel Sti!lman, minister of the parish 
of the Antipedo-Baptists in this city, 1s of 
volubility, much vivacity and = action, 


though he is not a perfect orator. 
Parson Murray is just the contrary of 
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his namesake of Newbury Port, hence it 
came about that the city calls him “re- 
demption Murray.” His system consists 
of proving that there does not exist one 
single passage in the Bible that might say 
the contrary; and besides he is inconsis- 
tent as to the tributes of the Divinity, the 
creation in particular; that the redemp- 
tion was universal; and that nobody can 
be condemned eternally. This little doc- 
trine has made much noise; although it 
is true, he makes admirable 
Such is the power of reason. This gener- 


sectaries. 


ous interpreter advertises himself with 
grace, emphasis, and with good locution, 
and attracts people prodigiously. If this 
apostle had preached here twenty years 
ago, not even his shade would exist any- 
more. In all countries sects should be 
neither persecuted nor pr ‘tected, and the 
people would live happier and would 
with less absurdity think of such matters. 
... The silly Freeman a few days ago 
adventured preaching in the Church of 
England that the mystery of the Trinity 
that the Creed of 
Athanasius was apocryphal. In any other 
place they would have burnt him. Yet 
here they laughed at him, and he re- 
mained in his pulpit the Father Preacher. 


was absurd, and 


In all avenues and in the environs of 
Boston one disco, CTs works of fortifica- 
tions made by the British the 
Americans during the siege of this place. 
There are also many elevations most ad- 


and by 


vantageous for the prospect and for erect- 
ing country-houses, such as Milton Hill 
and Dorchester-Point. 

Last Sunday I was about to have a 
ride towards the Castle, which lays a little 
farther down from  Dorchester-Point, 
and as in any case I had to use a ferry, I 
asked for a boat, but they did not want 
to send it because it was Sunday. I re- 
turned with all patience by the same 
road, which is sufficiently good and agree- 


able, and when I arrived at where I had 
to cross on low ground, I noticed that it 
being flood-tide, the water was about one 
foot deep. At that time a decent <ippear- 
ing man arrived on horse-back, with a 
woman behind him, on the horse’s croup. 
He immediately joined me and _ asked 
whether I were willing to take the wom- 
an over on my saddle, for she was afraid, 
I answered “Yes,”’ and she dismounted 
immediately and sat herself on my saddle, 
and I carried her about two miles to 
where she asked to be allowed to dis. 
mount. She then stopped at a house, and 
waited for her husband who was at some 
distance behind us. Now who in Europe 
would favorably judge that human heart, 
that 
young and pretty wife to a stranger! Nor 
were there one that held the silly belief 
it were a sin to cross a river on Sunday? 


delivered in such a manner, his 


On several occasions I attended the 
general session of the Legislative Body of 
the State, where I had opportunity to se: 
perfectly the defects and inconveniences 
to which is exposed this democracy that 
has placed the legislative power in total- 
ly ignorant hands. One arrived reciting 
songs that he had learnt by heart, in the 
middle of the discussion which he did not 
understand; another, after having ds- 
cussed some matter for two hours, asked 
which was the motion for voting; and 
so with the greater part of them; so that 
the most absurd and unjust points have 
been discussed, prope sed and approved in 
these democratic congresses all over this 
continent; and if we consider that all in- 
fluence is given by its constitution t 
property in consequence, the principal 
members are not the most savant, and 
the senators and members of the assem- 
bly for the greater part are people desti- 
tute of principles and education, One was 
a tailor, four years ago; one, an int 
keeper; another, a black-smith, &c., &€. 
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The Marquis de la Fayette arrived 
while I was in Boston, and I had oppor- 
tunity to meet him. It seems to me that 
he is of mediocre character, clothed with 
that activity and perpetual motion of a 
Frenchman. Similar to him was his sec- 
retary, a young Frenchman named le 
Chavalier de Caraman, without even any 
knowledge. The captain of the Nymphe, 
a war frigate, who was ordered to this 
port in order to convey him to France, 
named Chavalier de Grandchamp, seems 
to be a man of common and 
knowledge. This journey of M. le Mar- 
quis, seems to me to be one of those jug- 
gling feats with which France wishes to 
enlighten mankind, and which in many 


sense 


occasions, she uses to create an impres- 
sion ; although to the eyes of those who 
can see, they are but ridiculous political 
comedies. These simple American peo- 
ple, as yet without experience in politics, 
organized excessive and absurd demon- 
strations (even in such small villages as 
Marblehead); meanwhile, the hero, in 
order to receive praise, passed from one 
place to other with the speed of a Ro- 
land. While le Marquis was here, there 
also arrived a so-called Count de Broglio, 
with his wife, a young American woman 
from the French Cape, who, while going 
from here to France, was shipwrecked, 
and an American vessel took them on 
beard and brought them to Providence 
in the State of Rhode Island. They say, 
he is a nephew of the Marshall of the 
same name. 

One day Doctor Waterhouse and I 
resolved to visit the College at Cam- 
bridge, and started at eight o’clock in 
the morning. On the Charleston-Ferry 
we crossed in ten minutes. This Ferry is 
the best fitted out that I 
There are four boats. Two are constant- 


have seen. 


ly moving, passing the people who ar- 


rive; and as soon as they go longside the 





pier, the others depart, even in the cas 
that no passenger had arrived. On the 
other side, we began on horse-back, our 
literary journey toward Cambridge. 
which is about four miles distant. When 
passing Bunker’s Hill, I could not but 
stop, and with the help of an American 
officer who was engaged in the action, 
and with the original notices which I had 
acquired, I went to examine this im- 
portant military affair. The battle did 
not take place on the spot on which we 
stood, as is generally believed, but on 
other heights nearer to the place of dis- 
embarkment in Charles-Town. It is 
called Breed’s Hill. This is the site which 
the Americans commenced to fortify, 
when the batteries on Copp’s hill com- 
menced to fire on them. 

The position of the place is sufficient 
from all ad vanta- 
geous in an extraordinary manner. | infer 
that the effect was produced principalh 
by surprise, that is to say, the British 
troops, trusting in the advantage of their 


access ble sides and 


numbers and discipline, went against the 
enemy with the presumption that by 
their approach he might abandon the 
place and fly. Far from being such the 
case, they let them come near, and dis 
charging slowly and with marksmanship 
they ravaged and put into disorder the 
British formation and made them con- 
fused (here we have the surprise). The 
troops formed themselves again, and not- 
withstanding their losses, the same troops 
renewed the attack immediately and took 
the place with the point of the bayonets. 
The Americans retired, as the 
| of the isthmus 
which is formed by this little peninsuls 
on which is situated Bunker’s hill, &c. 
and the army, or the American troops 
who were in the advanced lines, protect 
ed the retreat, holding back with their 
artillery, the enemy. Bunker’s hill 1s 


wert 


able, by way narrow 
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14 Old-Time New England 
about one mile distant and was soon down to the refectory where we all ate 
afterwards strongly fortified, for itdomi- very frugally;—a piece of salted pork, 


nates all neighboring heights. This was 
carried out by the British in order to con- 
serve that peninsula whereon 1s situated 
Charlestown. What difficulties wi'l re- 
sult for pr ster ity when its Polibios-Polibn, 
travelling in order to write the truth and 
record modern history, encounter for 
themselves these contradictions as to the 
correct names of sites and the fact; con- 
cerning events! 

Shortly afterwards we continued to- 
wards Cambridge, where, in the com- 
pany of several trustees (the President 
was not at home), we went to see the 
College. Their rooms, and those of the 
students, are comfortable to a certain ex- 
tent; but without taste cr adornment. 
The library is good enough, well ar- 
ranged, and clean. About 12,000 vol- 
umes form the body of its books, most 
of them general English; however, not 
badly selected. The room or cabinet of 
Natural History hardly deserves its name. 
All may there 
things of its species disorderly placed, 


one see are some few 
among them a monstrous tooth of one 
of those extraordinary carnivorous ani- 
mals found here, of bigger size than the 
elephant, and which we do not know, 
except as to what has been declared by 
the Society of London concerning the 
skeletons found in different sites of this 
continent, and which have been sent to 
England for examination. Afterwards 
we went to the philosophical hall, so- 
called, which is a spacious hall, well pro- 
portioned and adorned with some pic- 
tures of the principal benefactors of the 
College, some engravings by Copley (a 
native of this City), and a marble bust 
of Milord Chatham, a work of moderate 
merit. ‘The key of the philosophical ap- 
paratus could not be found; and it being 


lunch-time for the students, we went 


potatoes, cabbage and a little pi ce of 
cheese composed the whole lunch. A lit 
tle cider was the drink. A hurry and run. 
ning, formerly common with students, 
ended our visit, and I returned with the 
Doctor, my companion, to Boston. 

We returned to College the next week 
to examine what had not been seen the 
first time, visiting, In company with Pro- 
fessor Williams (a scientist and a man 
of common sense ), the philosophical ap- 
which without 


doubt is ven 


goed and sufficiently complete for the 


paratus, 


purpose. An observatory, however, i 
lacking; and for this reason the astro- 
nomical pieces are separated, one of them 
here, and the other there. Afterward we 
went up to the top of the building, where 
one enjoys a beautiful view. Having been 
there and with not anything else to see, 


we descended and went to the Presi- 
dent’s house, who had invited us for Sup- 


per. We ate in his reverend company. As 
a present I gave to them a silver medal 
struck in Mexico by Gil, at the occasion 
of the foundation of the National and 
Public Law Academy, which they high) 
appreciated. I returned home with m 
companion. It seems to me that this in- 
stitution is planned to educate clergymen 
rather than able and instructed citizens. 
As a matter of fact there is not even a 
chair of living languages and theology 1s 
the principal chair of the college. The 
manner of dressing, to present one’self, 
to be polite when in company, &c.—ar 
branches which are the least taken int 
account, and so their exterior is the most 
extravagant I ever have seen in student 
of their kind. The dry, 
gloomy, and of an unbearable circum- 
spection. 


President 1S 


Fortunately . Boston is called for trade; 
its streets, however, not very regular of 
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spacious, are sufficiently capable and all 
of them are paved. Among them the best 
are State-Street, Common Street, Court 
Street, Marlboro Street, and Cornhill. 
The houses are regular, although the 
generality is not as good as those of Phila- 
delphia and New York. The number of 
those which are spacious and elegant is 
far larger (more than 30). For their 
advantageous situation and agreeable site 
the following deserve mention: John 
Hancock, the Governor, James Bow- 
doin, William Phillips, William Vassel, 
Josiah Doure[?], Mr. Sherburn, Doc- 
tor Lloyd, &c., on the brow of Beacon 
hill. “The market is not clean, though 
abundant, especially as to fishes, the deli- 
cateness, exquisiteness and variety of 
which is remarkable. Walked for curi- 
osity through the cemeteries, which are 
within the very city, with my friend, 
General Knox, and read the multitude 
of sepulcral inscriptions which there may 
be seen. I noted that inferring from the 
dates there were not many of long-life 
in the country; and also one inscription 
of the famous Doctor Franklin. 

I visited the workshop of a young por- 
trait-painter who came from the neigh- 
boring mountains. His name is_ | Ed- 
ward]| Savage; and his age 1s of about 
twenty years. His intuitive faculties must 
be very advantageous, as without school 
nor notices he has copied here several 
pieces with much effect, and painted very 
well the countenances of several people. 
If he goes to Europe and continues in the 
great schools with the same application, 
he perhaps may become an eminent man. 

With my friend Mr. Morton I made 
an excursion to the country-house of his 
father-in-law. It is situated in a place 
named Braintree and about ten miles dis- 
tant. We arrived there about half past 
twelve, forenoon. Mr. James Apthorpe, 
the master, received us with joy, as it 





——, 


did his wife and his two young dauchters 
who live there and who resemble each 
other. We finished lunch very sociabh 
and mounted our cart with the intention 
of returning to Boston, but stopped at 
Milton-hill in order to pay a visit to Gen- 
eral Warren, who invited us, when we 
passed this morning, to take tea. We re- 
mained there more than half an hour in 
the company of the General and his wife, 
Mrs. Warren, who shows supreme dis- 
cretion and instruction. At nightfall we 
continued our return and I confess that 
it was very chilly, particularly when pass- 
ing the Neck of Boston. For this I was 
not astonished, as they say the year past, 
a cart-driver who at night intended to 
pass, the next morning was found frozen 
together with his oxen. So great is the 
number of carts that enter through this 
Neck, that there were days that their 
number reached at least 1,200. 

Here is a story which is worthwhile, 
and which is true. Mr. Gorham, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Congress, and 
lately Speaker in the Congress of this 
City, went, in 1783, to England, in the 
humble and extraordinary character of 
asking alms for the rebuilding of Charles- 
town which was burnt down during the 
attack at Bunker’s hill. It is difficult to 
understand this indecorous submission on 
the one part, and by the other, the supe- 
rior conception of the generosity or be- 
nevolence they have of the Anglican Na- 
tion! Why don’t they call on their illus- 
trious allies, the French, to try their 
charitable and generous disposition? 

The Bank of this City ceased loaning 
these days, interning the ship Neptune, 
Capt. Callahan, which is ready to pro- 
ceed to England; as they fear that all 
the gold might go out of the country, 
and they themselves remain with paper 
only. No vessel puts out from this port 
to England that does not carry from 
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50,000 to 80,000 gold guineas (four 
I have seen during the time I have been 
here), which proves clearly how exces- 
sive the commercial balance is in favour 
of that nation, to the ruin of this one. 


Here are the number of houses, articles 
of trade, &c., which were with exactitude 
given to me:— 

Houses 1,71 S 
Churches, and temples of all creeds 17 
Inhabitants of the City 14,640 
Idem of the State 450,000 








Trade articles which are manufactured 
in the country,—mainly cod-fish, whale- 
liver oil, pot & pearl ash, furs, all sort of 
lumber, linseeds, etc. 

Vessels which are constructed yearly 8 
Trading vessels belonging to this port, 
120, of frigates and brigs, and 80 
schooners and bilanders 200 
The number of all kind of vessels 
which sail from this ship-port in a 
year, 1,100 

(To be concluded. ) 
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Che Pantry Shelves of 1840 


By Mary EarLte GouLp 


OME with me to a home “Down 

East,” to an old, white farm 

house standing on a slope back 

from the road, facing east. A low rambl- 
ing house it is, with wings and ells—a 
friendly house with smiling windows and 
three wide doorways that bid you enter. 
We lift the heavy brass knocker of the 
side door and Aunt Jerusha welcomes us 
to a most inviting scene. It is Saturday — 
baking day. Huge logs burn brightly on 
the open hearth, and the odor of spices 
and other good things fill the room. The 
large brick oven and the kettles on the 
crane have been busy all the morning. 
On the long table in the middle of the 
room are loaves of golden crusted bread, 
plates of crullers, fried in deep fat, and 
the crock of molasses cookies. ‘There, TOO, 
is the creamy Indian pudding for dinner. 
Our eyes fall on the pine cupboard, 
standing near by. It is the show piece of 
the kitchen. There are two doors in the 
lower part with pull knobs and button 
fasteners, and open shelves in the upper 
part—four of them. On the lower shelf 
are the oval wooden boxes for white 
sugar and brown sugar and the boxes of 
cornmeal and other meal. On the next 
shelf are the wooden spice boxes. Some 
are round, some oval —all arranged in 
sets, according to their size —the old 
‘“sody” box and the spice box with point- 
ed laps and handmade nails. ““My grand- 
father made those in the long winter 
evenings.” How good to take a big whift 
of the cloves and cinnamon! The shelf 
above holds the everyday dishes for the 
table. Aunt Jerusha says the best sets of 
dishes are kept in the closet in the sitting 
room, and are used only on Sunday and 


18 


on special occasions. The tin tea cannis- 
ter, with its gay stencilling, stands on the 
top of the cupboard. It resembles the ob- 
leng button box on the table in the bed- 
room. Here, TOO, is the wooden mortar 
and pestle. This, Aunt Jerusha explained, 
was used to crush the salt that came in 
large crystals, the sugar that came in 
coarse form, and many other things that 
needed to be powdered or mashed for 
cooking. The box for knives lies On the 
wide lower shelf. It is a wooden box of 
two sections, with a hole in the partition 
for a handle. In this are kept the stee! 
forks for the table. The 
moulds for the butter are kept on the 


knives and 


lower shelf in the cupboard underneath. 
The man in the house who was clever 
with his knife must have had plenty to d 
in the long winter evenings, keeping the 
pantry supplied with this array of wood- 
en implements. 

To the right of the fireplace 1s the 
butt’rv. We are told that this is found 
only in the homes of the well-to-do fam- 
ilies. It is a large closet with a window at 
the end and shelves on the side walls. 
These shelves begin halfway up the wal 
and extend to the top. On the wide, low- 
er shelf, the preparation for baking Is 
done in the summer months when the 
kitchen is too hot. Underneath the shelves 
stand barrels, kegs and buckets. ‘Theres 
the sugar bucket, the keg of molasses, 
holding three gallons, and the water kegs 
such as men fill with water, when ther 
work takes them off into the fields. The 
box of salt is rock salt in crystal form, be- 
fore it is powdered for use. Rock salt 
came in two grades — one for the hous 
and one for the cattle. Both grades wer 
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Oval Boxes, Horse Hair Sieve and Boxes Sewed with 
Shoe Thread and Wiire 
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TEN YEAR OLD BOY 


Showing Three Types of Hoops 
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Cheese Basket, Cheese Rack and Cheese Box 
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Hater Bucket, Butter Molds, Paddles and Boxes 


coarse crystals, the difference being that 
the one for the table was cleaner and 
whiter. Here, too, are the many sap 
buckets, with the one protruding stave to 
hang onto the spout driven into the tree. 
In the barrels, sugar is kept, and the 
meals — flour, cornmeal, rye meal, and 
canal flour. This last is the second sifting 
of the flour, coarser than the commonly 
known white flour, and often called mid- 
dlings. Aunt Jerusha tells us that in the 
barrel of cornmeal has been placed a rock 
the size of a large pumpkin. This rock 
keeps the meal cooler and more moist, 
. At the 
harvesting time, the perfect ears are sepa- 
rated from the others and laid aside. For 
winter’s drying these are prepared on 
days when the men have spare 
time. The husks are turned back and 
braided, and the ears are hung up in the 


and thus prevents it from spoiling 


rainy 


attic on pegs driven into the beams. This 
corn 1S used as seed for the next season’s 
planting The other ears are shelled for 


They did this by 


crinding 


laying a 


shovel, bottom up across a tub and scrap- 
ing the ear of corn against the end of th 


shovel the kernels dropping ott 
ing into a bucket. 


hack as coarse cornmeal. 


a wire sieve or a coarse horse-hair sieve. 
Next to the butt’ry is the pantry. Suc! 
Aunt Jerusha sav 


order and cleanliness! 


that everything in the pantry is taken out 
and cleaned twice a year, and the shelves 
are washed on top and underneath. The 
are freshly painted when it is necessary. 


Here, 
in sunshine and_ air. 
shelves, reaching from floor 
and a gay chintz curtain ( copperplate 
hangs from the topmost shelf. 


tall earthen pitchers, wooden how Is anc 
wooden trays — the big round butter trai 
baking 


The wooden 


and the oblong chopping tray, 
dishes and odd large dishes. 











and fall- 
The kernels were ther 
taken to the mill to be ground and cam 
Meal has to bh 


sifted before it can be used — either wit! 


too, is a large window which let 
At the left ar 
to ceiling, 


Aunt Jer 
usha draws back the curtains and withir 
we see milk pans, earthen jars and crock, 
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Pill Boxes 


coking spoons hang from a shelf on 


nails, by means of loops of string. Long 
big spoons, small spoons, long thin spatu- 
as for mixing, butter paddles, 
shape and flat, for working out the water 
in butter — these are all in a row. Here, 


SC OK p 


too, hang the rolling pins and the steel 


hopping knife. A wooden sink stands by 


the window and a spout leading from it 


xtends out doors. No water is in here — 
tis brought from the well in buckets and 
the men folks call that their job, as much 
s that of keeping the wood box filled. 
Dippers made of gourds and of tin hang 
na row by the sink. The handles of the 
tin dippers are like those of teacups. A 
wooden dipper is there with a long han- 
dle— made from one piece of wood. Jars 
ind crocks of cookies and japanned tin 
oxes of bread and cake, lie tempting- 
y on the shelves. We stand in rever- 
ence before the little woman that keeps 
t’tr home while the men toil at their 
abors. 


One more place to see —that is the 
butter room. We step down two steps 
into a shed, with white plastered walls 
and painted wooden floor. Here are the 
milk buckets or milk piggins on wooden 
racks, the odd buckets, the butter churns, 
the cheese press, the cheese baskets and 
the racks. The big butter boxes and the 
cheese boxes made of maple and pine, 
nailed with copper nails, or made with 
Staves and dovetailed hoops, these are on 
the shelves in the butt’ry. With two or 
three cows, butter and cheese could be 
made in the kitchen, whereas with ten or 
fifteen cows a butter room is needed. 
The making of butter and cheese took 
place at least twice a week. The cheese 
closet hung on the wall—four deep 
shelves. The door was just a frame cov- 
ered with cheese cloth. This kept out the 
cheese fly at the same time letting in 
plenty of air to keep the cheese from 
spoiling. Now we saw how “cheese 


cloth”? got its name. 


Photographs illustrating this article are by Dr. Rufus H. Gould, 








Benjamin Bagnall of Boston, Clockmaker 


CONTRIBUTED BY ““THE CLockK CLuB,” ALBERT L. PartrRIDGE, Secretary 


ENJAMIN Bagnall, a Quaker, 
was born in England in 1689. He 
came to this country soon after 

completing his apprenticeship and settled 
in Boston. In earlier lists of American 
clock makers his residence has been given 
as Charlestown, Mass. (1712-40). In 
his latest list, Mr. Nutting has: Benja- 
min Bagnall, Boston, Mass. (1712-40), 
classed with Wm. Claggett of Newport. 
They are among the earliest makers in 
America of fine clocks, and their clocks 
are eagerly sought. See Peter Stretch for 
another name as early. Undoubtedly 
the earlier designation of Charlestown 
(formerly a suburb of, and now a part of 
Boston ) as his residence was an error. He 
married Elizabeth Shove, whose parents 
resided in Charlestown, and it is record- 
ed in Wyman’s History of Charlestown, 
quoting from the Treasurer’s Book, un- 
der date of August 22, 1724, that Ben- 
jamin Bagnall was paid for cleaning the 
town clock, but there is no other evi- 
dence that he ever plied his trade in 
Charlestown. 

The records of the town of Boston 
disclose that, at a town meeting held on 
May 8, 1716, the subject of a town 
clock to be placed in the Brick Meeting- 
House was introduced and postponed to 
the next meeting, June 12. Then it was 
voted to request the Representatives to 
move the General Court for aid in the 
project. If they made the application it 
probably failed. In the next year (May 
15, 1717) it was voted that the Select- 
men be directed at the town’s charge to 
procure a public clock and set up the 
same in some convenient place in Corn- 
hill for the benefit of the inhabitants, 
“Cornhill” being the name then given 
26 


to that portion of the present Washing- 
ton Street lying between School Street 
and Dock Square. At a meeting of the 
Selectmen held on August 13, 1717, a 
committee was named and directed t 
treat with Mr. Benjamin Bagnall about 
making a town clock. It is recorded that 
at a meeting of the Selectmen on Sep- 
tember 9, 1718, Mr. Benjamin Bagnall 
having an order for his being paid in full 
for making the town clock, promised the 
Selectmen to do what should be further 
necessary to complete and finish the 
same, and, if desired, he would make the 
same go as an eight day clock in the place 
where it then stood. (This may well be 
the first recorded case, at least on this 
side of the water, of a disappointment re- 
sulting from discovery that a particular 
clock needed winding each day, a situa- 
tion by no means uncommon in the later 
day experience of amateur collectors). 

The Brick Meeting-House, or “Old 
Brick,” as it was later called, was built 
to replace a meeting-house destroyed by 
fire in 1711, and was first occupied on 
May 3, 1713. It stood on the site of the 
office building now numbered 209 Wash- 
ington Street. It consisted of three stories 
surmounted by a belfry. There is a small 
cut of this church in “History and An- 
tiquities of Boston” by Drake, at page 
548, another in “The Memorial Histor 
of Boston,” vol. II, at page 219, and 
there is a full-page reproduction in Stark’ 
“Antique Views of ye Towne of Bos 
ton,” at page 297. All of these show : 
large clock located on the sloping rool 
facing Washington Street. 

Ata meeting of the Selectmen held on 
April 28, 1735, Mr. Bagnall being pres 
ent, it was agreed that he should be paid 
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Dial of a Benjamin Bagnall Clock 


OWNED BY THE NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 


the sum of ten pounds for taking care of 
the town clock at the Old Meeting- 
House for one year, he to keep the same 
in good repair. That Mr. Bagnall built 
well, and took excellent care of the clock 
SO long as his term of office lasted, iS 
evidenced by the Church Records which 
establish that it was still in going con- 
dition in 1839 when it was sold at auc- 
tion. 

Mr. Bagnall evidently became a man 
of affairs in the town as evidenced by the 


number of real estate transactions in 


which he was involved which appear of 
record in the Registry of Deeds. In these 
instruments he was sometimes described 
as ““‘Watchmaker,” and sometimes as 
“Merchant,” but never, so far as known, 
as “Clockmaker.” In January, 1876, the 


late Wilham R. Bagnall of Malden, 





Massachusetts, writing to the New Eng- 
land Historic and Genealogical Society 
stated that his ancestor, Benjamin Bag- 
nall, once owned the property on Wash- 
ington Street known as the Journal 
Building (No. 262), and that he sold 
the same in 1745. 

Seven children were born to Benja- 
min Bagnall and Elizabeth Shove Bag- 
nall, his first wife, four sons, Benjamin 
Jr., Samuel, John and ‘Thomas, and 
three daughters, Elizabeth, Martha ané 
Sarah. In a recorded mortgage given in 
1756, no mention is made of his wife. 
Presumably she had deceased before that 
date. Reference in his will to his wite, 
Sarah, indicates that he was married 2 
second time. In the Vital Records ot 
Rhode Island, vol. XII, page 51, we 


read: “Mrs. Sarah Bagnall, widow ot 































Benjamin Bagnall, of Boston, Clorkmaker 








Dial of a Benjamin Bagnall Clock 
OWNED BY MR. AND MRS. JOHN M. MILLER 
THOUGHT TO RE THE ONLY DIAL ON AN AMERICAN CLOCK 
WHERE THE SURNAME ONLY APPEARS 

ng- Benjamin Bagnall of Boston, daughter the standing of the family is best pictured 
ety of Abraham Redwood of Newport, died — by the following notice published in the 
age in Cranston, January 7, 1791, aged 88 New England Weekly Journal of Au- 
sh- years.” gust 9, 1737: 
‘nal While history seems to establish that “Last Thursday in the Afternoon Mr. 
old the Quakers were not weil received and Benjamin Bagnall, Jun. eldest son of 

never in high favor in Beston, being sub- Mr. Benjamin Bagnall, of this Town, 
1)a- ected in early times to treatment which Merchant, married to Mistress Anna 
ag- seems to have amounted to persecution, Hawden, Daughter of Mr. James Haw- 
min the Bagnall family seems to have risen den of this Ttown, Shopkeeper, in the 
and above their sect in this respect and to manner of the Quakers. The marriage 
and have established themselves in general was solemnized in the Old Brick Church, 
1 in favor, indeed, Mr. Bagnall seems to have the Quaker Meeting House not being 
rife. met with almost instant success in Bos- large enough to contain the vast Con- 
that ton, not only in business matters, but also course of People of all Perswations who 
rife, in the personal friendships which he came to see the Solemnity. The parents 
da formed and maintained. There is evi- of the married Couple gratefully ac- 
; of dence that he was on the most friendly knowledge the favor of having the mar- 
we terms with Governor Belcher and other riage solemnized in said Meeting House. 


prominent persons in the colony. Perhaps — His Excellency, our Governor and sev- 
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eral of the Council and of the Justices, 
etc. attended the said Marriage, which 
was carried on with becoming decency. 
It being a rainy time, His Excellency 
favoured the Bridegroom and his Bride 
with his Chariot.” 

The Quaker Church of 1737 was 
located on the west side of Congress 
Street, on the site of the Monks Build- 
ing (No. 35). In the “Memorial His- 
tory of Boston,” vol. IT, page 220, it 1s 
stated that this church was built in 1709, 
that it was of brick, and measured about 
thirty by thirty-five feet, and that it had 
in front a high wooden fence, with a 
large gate, which was seldom opened 
except for the small monthly meetings of 
the society. 

The following notice of the death of 
Benjamin Bagnall, Sr., appeared in the 
Boston News-Letter of July 15, 1773: 
“Last Sunday died after a short illness 
Benjamin Bagnall, watchmaker of this 
‘Town, aged $4 \Ts., one of the people 
called Quakers. He came from England 
to America early in life and has always 
resided in the Place. He was a good hus- 
band and a good Parent; honest and up- 
right in his Dealings; sincere and stead- 
fast in his friendship; liberal to the Poor, 
and a good citizen ; he acquired the Re- 
and Esteem of all who had the 
Pleasure of his Acquaintance.” 

In his will, probated in Suffolk Coun- 
ty, Mr. Bagnall mentioned his sons Ben- 
jamin and Samuel, and also his grand- 
son, Robert Bagnall. No mention of his 
clock making business appears in his will. 
The last line of the inventory of his 
estate 


gard 


includes two items, namely: 
“Scales and weights, 12 shillings’ and “a 
parcell of clock tools, &c., 20 shillings.” 

Tall clocks made by Benjamin Bag- 


nall have survived but they are not nu- 


ee 


merous. One is in The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. Ap- 
other 1s in the library of The New Eng. 
land Historic and Genealogical Society 
In Boston, one Is owned by Mr. John H, 
Taylor of Wollaston, Massachusetts, one 
is owned by Mr. Philip L. Spalding of 
Milton, Massachusetts, and Mr. James 
E. Conlon has another. Mr. G. Wip- 
throp Brown of Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts, is the fortunate possessor of a 
tall clock by Benjamin Bagnall, Jr., and 
another by his brother, Samuel. Another 
by Samuel is in The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Plate no. 3240 in vol. 2 
of Wallace Nutting’s “Furniture ‘Treas- 
ury” pictures a tall clock, burl veneer on 
pine, by Benjamin Bagnall of Charles- 
town, Mass. This is owned by Mrs. John 
M. Miller of Providence, R. ns and has 
always been in the possession of her fam- 
ily, the Coggshalls of Newport, P orts- 
mouth and Middletown, R. I. 

Mr. Warren K. Blodgett of Cam- 
bridge, now owns the Benjamin Bag- 
nall clock formerly in the possession o! 
William Durant. On a slip of paper af- 
fixed to the door appears the following, 
viz.: “This clock put up January 10, 
1772.’ The movement includes an alarm 
mechanism which ts carried by a third 
weight. One bell serves both the alarm 
and striking mechanism. Another pape! 
on the door carries this inscription: “Oct. 
28, 1826. This clock bought of Jonathan 
Tuckerman by Wm. Durant, Sr.” 

A tall clock by Samuel Bagnall s 
owned by Mr. Arthur R. Robertson of 
Cambridge. This is in a mahogany cas 
distinctly English in design. It carries: 
second hand and a calendar. The weight 
are of brass. This clock was a wedding 
gift to Joseph Craft and Sarah Fuller 


who were married on January 23, 177 
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Che Cwenty- Fifth Anniversary of the 


Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 


HE Society for the Preservation 

of New England Antiquities was 
organized on April 16, 1910. 

There were eighteen Incorporators of 
whom twelve are now living. From this 
small beginning the membership has 
grown to nearly three thousand and the 
passage of years has brought the owner- 
ship of thirty-one different properties, 
mainly houses built between 1651 and 
1810; a grist mill, a large barn de- 
signed by Samuel McIntire, and two 
burying grounds. The endowment funds 
and value of the real estate now amount 
to $600,000.00. A rapidly growing mu- 
seum of history and antiguity has been 
established on three floors in buildings in 
the rear of the Harrison Gray Otis house, 
Boston, the headquarters of the Society, 
built in 1795 by the third mayor of the 
city, and now beautifully furnished as it 
might have been at the time it was built. 
On May 23, 1935, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization of the 
Si cle ty Was celebrated at the Otis House 
by the reénactment of the first meeting 
of the incorporators. Seven of them were 
present, the ladies wearing the costumes 
of 1910. Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, 
the first President, presided and Mr. 
William Sumner Appleton, the founder 
of the Society and its Corresponding Sec- 
retary from the outset, acted as Secretary 
and directed the meeting. The others 
present were Mrs. Adeline F. Fitz, Mrs. 
Ida Farr Miller, Mrs. Barrett Wendell, 
Dr. Henry Lefavour and Mr. Julius H. 
Tuttle. The participants entered into the 
spirit of the occasion with much zest to 
the great entertainment of an audience 
that filled to overflowing the entire hall 


“9 
® aw 


in the basement of the Otis House, Fo. 
lowing the reénactment of the first meet. 
ing of the incorporators, Mr. Georg 
Francis Dow, the Director of the Mu- 
seum, discussed the growth of the So. 
ciety’s various acquisitions of real estate, 
Wustrating his talk with lantern slides 
The attendance was so large that it wa 
necessary to repeat the program lmmedi- 
ately at its close and again in the eve- 
ning. Refreshments were served by ladies 


dressed in old-fashioned costumes and 


collection of photographs of houses ow nec 


by the Society and houses in which th 


Seciety has aided in preserving was 0 


exhibition. 


The address of President 


the meeting, follows:— 


Over twenty-five years ago Willian 
Sumner Appleton called at my office anc 
stated that he intended to establish a So- 
clety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities. After a long discussio: 


on the subject I felt that Mr. Applet 
knew what he wanted to do and | agre 
to be one of the original incorporators 
which there were eighteen. [hese 1 
cCrp rators were as follows: 


Mr. William Sumner Appleton 
Mr. John Albree 

Mr. Charles K. Bolton 
Miss Caroline O. Emmerton 
Mr. William C. Endicott 
Mrs. Adeline F. Fitz 

Mr. Worthington C. Ford 
Mr. Ernest L. Gay 

Dr. Charles M. Green 

Dr. Henry Lefavour 

Mr. Waldo Lincoln 





Wilhan 


Crowninshield Endicott, who presided a 
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Miss Alice M. Longfellow 
Mrs. Ida Farr Miller 

Mr. Walter Gilman Page 
Miss Elizabeth W. Perkins 
Mr. Julius H. Tuttle 

Miss Mary Lee Ware 

Mrs. Barrett Wendell 


Of this number with the exception of 
two women and four men now deceased, 
the others are still members of the So- 
ciety and are active in their interest. 

[ believe the Society has been success- 
ful for three reasons: First, no very large 
debts have ever been incurred, which we 
could not meet if necessity required, at 
any time. Second, no very large sums of 
have ever been asked for, and 
when money has been asked for it has 


money 


been for specific purposes so that every 
donor could understand what his money 
was to be spent for. Third, the fact that 
all the officers connected with the Society 
have worked together and have estab- 
lished certain precedents through con- 
tinuity of work, has been a wonderful 
asset in our life. We have not always 
agreed as to methods and policies, but 
the interests of the Society have been 
considered first of all and have never 
een jeopardized. 

The first meeting of the Trustees was 
neld on April 23, 1910, at which meet- 
ing eleven ‘Trustees were present:— 


Mr. William Sumner Appleton 
Mr. John Albree 


Mr. Charles K. Bolton 
Mrs. Adeline F. Fitz 

Mr. Ernest L. Gay 

Dr. Charles M. Green 
Dr. Henry Lefavour 
Mrs. Ida Farr Miller 
Mr. Walter Gilman Page 
Mr. Julius H. Tuttle 
Mrs. Barrett Wendell 


Three men among the Trustees who at- 
tended the first meeting are alone miss- 
ing. 

From the beginning until 1932, Charles 
Knowles Bolton was President of the 
Society. It was through his patience and 
tact that the Society developed as it did. 

In 1912, Miss Elizabeth V. Morrison 
became connected with the Society and 
has done a wonderful work in every way 
to assist us. 

In 1918, George Francis Dow was 
placed in charge of the Museum — with 
what success you can every one judge for 
yourselves. 

William Sumner Appleton is “it,” to 
use a slang expression. His dream has 
been realized. Had it not been for him 
and his enthusiasm the Society would not 
have the standing that it has today. 

[ myself was not one of the Incorpo- 
rators who attended the first meeting on 
April 23, 1910, so I will now turn over 
this meeting to Mr. Bolton who presided 
at that first meeting twenty-five years 


Ago, 











OGERS GROUPS. — The collec- 

tion of Rogers groups owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities has been enlarged 
recently by the deposit of eleven groups 
heretofore lacking. These came from 
Mr. and Mrs. Chetwood Smith, joint 
authors of the recently published volume 
on “Rogers Groups.” They bring the 
total up to fifty-one different groups so 
that it is now one of the large collec- 
tions in the country. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
have also deposited the group “One 
More Shot,” cast in Parian marble. 
When their book was published we found 
mention of a figure cut in marble, the 
only known work of John Rogers cut in 
stone. It was made in 1860 and entitled 
“Air Castles.” It represents a girl stand- 
ing in pensive attitude beside a fountain, 
her bucket of water running over. Mr. 
Smith wrote “It is feared that ‘Air 
Castles’ is irrevocably lost, but fortunate- 
ly a photograph of it exists” and it is re- 
produced in his book. It was this illus- 
tration that stirred the recollection of one 
of the Misses Curtis of Boston to remind 
us that years ago this marble figure had 
been presented by them. The pedestal on 
which this figure rests now stands near 
our Rogers groups. It is a unique ex- 
ample of the skill of John Rogers, born 
at Salem, Mass., who made sculpture 
popular in New England homes. 


LINDS FOR WINDOWS. When 
were blinds first used at windows in 
New England: The question has been 
asked recently and a search for contem- 
poraneous evidence reveals little that is 
conclusive. 
Blinds are shown on houses located on 
both corners of State and Washington 
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Streets, Boston, in the engraving of the 
Old State House published in the Vassa- 
chusetts Magazine for 1793. The smal! 
view, published in some magazine jp 
1791, does not show blinds on the hous 
at the right-hand corner, indicating they 
may have been added during the inter- 
vening two years. 

The engraving of the Washington 
Triumphal Arch, erected in front of the 
Old State House in 1789, also shows this 
house without blinds. 

The Polyanthus Magazine, published 
at Boston in 1812, has an engraved view 
of the “Old Brick” Meeting House and 
the houses on either side. None is shown 
with blinds. 

The John Hancock house was not 
supplied with blinds nor the Lieutenant- 
Governor Hutchinson house or the 
Clark-Frankland house, both taken down 
In 1832. 

The Doolittle engravings of the Lex- 
ington and Concord engagement, 
1776, picture a number of houses non 
having blinds at the windows. 

The window blind is a late feature, 
writes J. Frederick Kelly in The Earl; 
Domestic Architecture of Connecticut. 
He states that it did not begin to com 
into use until the end of the eighteent! 
century. Thorp, in his New Haven Ar- 
nals, says “In 1829 but two houses in 
town had Very often blinds 
were added to houses that had been built 
at a much earlier date. Blinds of ear) 
form are characterized by the narrow- 
ness of their rails and stiles, as well as bj 
their fixed slats. 

The Town and Country Builders 
Assistant, published in Boston in 1786, 
with plates by J. Norman, includes : 
list of the “Prices of Carpenters’ work, 


blinds.”’ 
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MARBLE FIGURE (35 INCHES HIGH) BY JOHN ROGERS, IN THI 
MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
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in the Town of Boston,” but no mention 
is made of window blinds. We read of 
“Window shutters, quarter round work, 
with two pannels, 8 d. per foot, three 
pannel shutters, 11 d. per foot, and if a 
sash plain 1 d. per foot more, 2 pannel 
shutters with square joints 5 d. per foot, 
hanging stiles I s. a piece, outside shut- 
ters with two pannels, 10 d. per foot, and 
if three pannels, 10. per foot, two pannel 
shutters with square joints 8 d. per foot.” 

A Complete Body of Architecture, by 
Isaac Ware, London, 1756, speaks of 
shutters of all kinds; also blinds and 
pulleys for sashes. 

The Practical Builder, by William 
Pain, London, 1789, makes no mention 
of blinds or shutters. 

The Practical Builder, by Willian 
Pain, Boston, 1792, does not mention 
blinds or shutters. 

The Practical House Carpenter, by 
William Pain, Boston, 1796, mentions 
prices of outside and inside shutters. 

The American Builder's Companion, 
by Asher Benjamin, Boston, 1827 


j , 


only 
mentions shutters. 
—[Lesrer H. Coucu. 


ONTRACT to Build a Windmill 

at Marblehead, in 1679. Articles 

of agreement Betwixt M'* John Wilcott 
of Newberry Millright on one part, and 
M* William Bowditch M* John Dev- 
ereux, M* Richd Knott James Dennis 
and Samuel Morgan on the: other part: 
Imps. The fd John Wilcott doth 
promife bargain and agree with the 


aforefd William Bowditch and company 
to frame, build, erect, and fett up att 
Marblehead upon the hill called Rodes 
hill a windmill which mill is to be round, 
twenty 11x foot through, nineteen foot 
betwixt joynts with a flat roof, and to be 
houfed from the weather, and the fd 





a 


Wilcott is att his owne charge to procure 
all the faid materialls appertaining to the 
faid mill, excepting the milstones which 
the fd Bowdish and Company engage to 
find and bring in place which mill is to 
be made all of good substantiall timber, 
and to be compleatly finished, and the fd 
Wilcott engages to do all to y* turning 
of the key and make the fd mill su fticient 
as it shall prove it felfe in working; And 
laying of the hufke in the fd mill shall 
caufe it to be sufficiently underpinned 
for the fecurity of a mill which wind- 
mill is to be fett up and compleatly fin- 
ished, and fett to worke att or before the 
last of Decemb next enfuing. 

The fd Bowdish and Company do for 
and in consideration of y® faid worke, 
well, truly and faithfully performed by 
the faid Wilcott engage to pay to him or 
his order the full and juit fumme of 
eight {core pounds, the one moyty or 
halfe to be paid in filver, the other halfe 
in fish or any goods which the faid Wil- 


cott shall have occafion for itt money 
price, the one third to be paid att or be- 
fore the last of May next the other third 
att the raifing of the faid Mill, the last 
third when the fd mill is compleated and 
finished, of which part the fd Bowdish 
being owner of halfe engages to pai 
halfe, the other persons an eight a piece 
according to their propriety in the id 
Mill 

The fd Wilcott doth by theie en- 
gage to make the whole worke { ubstan- 
tiall and creditable, and after the finish- 
ing of the worke to fett the fd Mill to 
worke and to attend a weeks time for 
triall of y¢ mill, and engages her to be 
fufficient, and having done all things 
neceffary to her, to make good in that 
time any defects which fhall happen by 
his default in the worke 

‘The {d Bowdish doth engare to find 
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and bring in place two fubstantiall Mil- 
stones made of Barrs for which the other 
owners are engaged according to their 
proportion to pay him in money twelve 
pounds ten shillings, himfelfe to beare 
the other part, and all the aforefd own- 
ers do engage to provide men and nece{- 
fary materialls for raifing of the fd Mill 
to helpe the {fd Wilcott at fuch times as 
he shall defire. 

Whereas the fd Bowdish engages to 
fird Milstones att fuch a price, the other 
Owners oblige themfelves to pay unto 
Mr Wilcott five pounds in filver of that 
forty pound part mentioned in the fec- 
ond Article, and the fd to be deducted 
out of their goods part for a right under- 
standing thereof, the {d Bowdish is to 
pay thirty five pounds in filver, and 
forty five pounds in goodes the other 
owners are to pay forty five pounds in 
money and thirty five pounds in goods, 
tothe fd Wilcott or his order. 

To the performance of all which 
aboveld premifes, the faid persons by 
thefe perfents do bind and oblige them- 
felves their Heirs, Executors and Af- 
lignes each to other. In witnefs of which 
the fd persons have fett to their hands 
this fixth of March one thoufand fix 
hundred and feventy eight nine 


Signed and deliv- John W voollcot 

ered in the presence Wm Bowditch 

of us John Devereux 2 
marke 

Rich: Knott 

James Dennes 


Samuell Morgan 


Samuel Cheever 
Mofes Mavericke 
John Elethorp 


M' Samuel Cheevers and M*' Mofes 


made oath yt they were prefent & faw 


the pties abovefd figne and Deliver 
each to other this writing, as their Cov- 
enant Taken upon upon oath: 24 1 mo: 
1680. before me W™ Hathorne Affift— 
Essex County Quarterly Court Files, 
Vol. 33, leaf 36. 


OARDING SCHOOL. Any Gen- 
tlemen ( Members of the Church of 
England) that are desirous of having 
their Sons Educated after the Method of 
Westminster School, may be further in- 
form’d by applying to J. Boydell. Con- 
ditions, To find their own Bed, Bedding, 
etc. and to bring as Entrance, one pair 
of Sheets, six Towels, six Napkins, one 
Silver Spoon value 1os. Sterling, one 
Knife, Fork, and Pewter Porringer; 
which Entrance on their leaving the 
School is not to be returned. None to be 
admitted but such as can read well and 
write; nor the Number of six to be ex- 
ceeded.—Boston Gazette, Oct. 24/31, 
1737: 


OMESTIC ART. This may in- 

form young Gentlewomen _ in 
Town and Country, that early in the 
Spring, Mrs Hiller designs to open a 
Boarding-School at the House where she 
lives, in Fish Street, at the North End 
of Beston, where they may be taught 
Wax Work, Transparent and Filligree, 
Painting upon Glass, Japanning, Quill- 
Work, Feather-Work, and Embroidery 
with Gold and Silver, and several other 
sorts of Work not here enumerated, and 
may be supplied with Patterns and all 
sorts of Drawing, and Materials for their 
Work.—Boston Evening-Post, Feb. 15, 
1745. 














COOLEY’S, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Importers 


Decorators 


Repairers 


CHINA AND GLASS 
OLD TRAYS 


Restored and Reproduced 


34 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 


BRONZE MEMORIALS 











OLD BOSTON 


Tablet placed to identify what was tormerly 
Bowling Green, now Bowdoin Square 


T. F. McGANN & SONS CO, 


111 PORTLAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
Established 1869 





DOLL&RICHARDS 


PAINTINGS - WATER COLORS 
ETCHINGS & COLOR PRINTS 
WEEKLY EXHIBITIONS 
Restoration of Old Paintings 
a Specialty 


138 Newbury STREET, Boston 


Tapestries, Needlework 
& Furniture (overings 


should be given especial care for their 
protection and permanent preservation 
Consult an expert 


EMILE BERNAT 
For 20 years associated with the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts 
Address: 99 Bickford St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Telephone: JAMAICA 0307 








W.S. BARKER 
Philateltst 


POSTAGE STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS 
Bought and Sold 


Send me your Want List. I will submit on approval 


When in Boston come in and browse around 


Room 322, 46 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








The finest 
in Tea Services, 
Silver Flatware, 

and 
Special Pieces 
for all oc- 
casions 


Gift Specialties. 





EARLY 








AMERICAN 
AND ENGLISH 


Perpetuating a Tradition of Old-Time 
New England 


SILVERSMITHS SILVER 
in the manner of the early craftsmen OLD PEWTER 
AND SHEFFIELD 
PLATE 


GEBELEIN 


IN 
79 Chestnut St. Foot of Beacon Hill 


Visitors Welcome 
LAFayette 387! 
























